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ANTI-REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES OF WAR. 
BY REV. RUFUS W. CLARKE. 


In exact proportion as the war is cuitivated in our land, in the same de- 
gree will our free institutions be in danger of being destroyed. The di- 
rect tendency of war is to transfer the power from the many to the few— 
to influence the spirit of ambition in those who are successful on the field, 
and to check the progress of all those benevolent and philanthropic enter- 
prizes, the aim of which is to give stability to our civil and religious in- 
terests. When war flourishes every other cause must of necessity suffer. 
This monster must be fed at the expense of every other interest—at the 
expense of internal improvements—of commercial enterprize—of domes- 
tic industry, and of those great principles of justice, virtue and humanity, 
which are the safeguard of a republic. If millions of dollars and thous- 
ands of men are asked for, to carry forward schemes of hostility, the re- 
quest must be granted—granted, though, in the case of many who vote for 
the measure, conscience is violated and a sense of duty overawed by pop- 
ular feeling. But on the other hand, if the people ask for the means for 
improving our rivers and harbors, and thus contributing to the national 
prosperity and wealth, or if they ask for money to meet the claims of 
those citizens whose rights have been disregarded, the answer they re- 
ceive is, no. Constitutional scruples, are alledged as an excuse for with- 
holding the funds, and the discretionary power designed as a check upon 
abuse and corruption, is itself made the instrument of individual aggran- 
dizement, and employed to turn all the resources of the nation into the 
channel of war. Who then that looks at the history of our government 
for the last six months can fail to discern the tendency of the war spirit 
to deprive the people of their rights, and transfer the power of the nation 
from the many to the few. 
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But this same tendency we see still more distinctly in the army, where 
instead of freedom we find the most absolute despotism. It is true that 
the very ends for which an army is formed require the most perfect dis- 
cipline and complete subordination, but the cause of this does not affect our 
argument so long as the fact is before us. The will of the chief officer, 
whether from necessity or otherwise, is the will of the soldiers. They 
must march or rest, eat or sleep, drill or fight, in short, live or die, according 
as he shall determine. When ordered to face death, however unprepared, 
or unwilling, they must obey. All virtues are here merged in the prin- 
ciple of carnage. Humanity, religion, conscience and the fear of God 
are absolute hindrances in the work before the soldier. He is taught 
that to kill and to be ready to be killed, are the fulfilling of the whole 
law. Although he has stamped upon him the divine image, and has the 
salvation of an imperishable soul to work out, and must stand with us all 
before Heaven’s tribunal to render in his account, yet he is constituted a 
mere machine to be acted upon by the will of another. Now, does this 
system make men better citizens, better freemen, better philanthropists, 
better christians? Does it yield any of the elements that lie at the basis 
of a firm and prosperous republic? Did our last war with England 
strengthen republicanism on this continent? And isthe war with Mexico 
doing it? These are questions which the people of this land ought to 
consider. We have received from our fathers a rich inheritance, and we 
are under the highest obligations to transmit it unimpaired to posterity. 
And peace with all the world is pre-eminently the policy of this nation. 
On this point I am glad to adduce the testimony of one of our statesmen, 
whose abilities no one will call in question. I refer to Mr. Calhoun. 
He says at the close of one of his late speeches, “I am against war be- 
cause peace—peace, is pre-eminently our policy. There are nations in 
the world who may resort to war for the settlement of their differences, 
and still grow great; but that nation is not ours. Providence has cast 
our happy inheritance where its frontier extends for twenty-three degrees 
of latitude along the Atlantic coast. It has given us a land which, in nat- 
ural advantages, is perhaps unequalled by any other. Abundant in all 
resources; excellent in climate; fertile and exuberant in soil, capable of 
sustaining, in the plentiful enjoyment of all the necessaries of life, a pop- 
ulation of two hundred millions of souls. Our great mission as a people 
is to occupy this vast domain—there to fulfill the primeval command to 
increase and multiply, and replenish the land with an industrious and 
thriving population ; to level the forests, and let upon the solitude the 
light of day; to clear the swamps and morasses, and redeem them to the 
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labor and happiness; to fill the land with cities, and towns, and villages ; 
to unite its opposite extremities by turnpikes and railroads; to scoop out 
canals for the transmission of its products, and open rivers for its internal 
trade. War can only impede the fulfilment of this high mission to heay- 
en; it absorbs the wealth, and diverts the energy which might be so 
much better devoted to the improvement of our country. All we want 
is peace—established peace ; and then time, under the guidance of a wise 
wise and cautious policy, will soon effect for us all the rest. 

“ Yes time—ever-laboring time—will effect every thing for us. Our 
population is now increasing at the annnal average of six hundred thous- 
and. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, and our increase will have 
reached a million a year, and at the end of that period we shall count a 
population of forty-five millions. Before that day the nation will have 
spread from ocean to ocean. The coasts of the Pacific will then be as 
densely populated and as thickly settled with villages and towns as the 
coast of the Atlantic is now. Inanother generation we shall have reach- 
ed eighty millions of souls, and, if we can preserve peace, who shall set 
bounds to our prosperity or our success? With one foot planted on the 
Pacific, we shall occupy a position between the two old continents of the 
world—a position eminently calculated to secure to us the commerce and 
the influence of both. If we abide by the councils of common sense—if 
we succeed in preserving our constitutional liberty, we shall then exhibit 
a spectacle such as the world never saw. I know that this one great 
mission is encompassed with difficulties; but such is the inherent energy 
of our political system, and such its expansive capability, that it may be 
made to govern the widest space. If by war he become great, we can- 
not be free ; if we will be both great and free, our policy is peace.” 








INTERNATIONAL FORBEARANCE. 
BY J. P. BLANCHARD. 


The establishment of despotic thrones over submissive subjects has 
scarcely been more unfavorable to the liberty and improvement of a peo- 
ple, than the isolated independence and proud irresponsibility of nations 
have to the rights and safety of the weaker communities of the world. 
When any great power, by increasing its armaments, or taking any mili- 
tary step, gives alarm to another power, or infringes, in any degree , how- 
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ever small, on its rights, an inquiry or remonstrance from the latter is re- 
ceived with respect and promptly replied to. It is deemed a point of 
honor to give every explanation or assurance, by which the anxiety of 
the remonstrating power may be allayed, or its complaints removed ; and 
this is done without the slightest intimation of offence at the enquiry or 
remonstrance made, or the least admission that the reply is compelled by 
fear. 

But let the most unprovoked and unjustifiable aggression be made by 
any strong nation on a weaker one, even to the destruction of its indepen- 
dence, and the remonstrance of a third Government, however mild | 
would be indignantly repelled, even at the risk of war; and although the 
outrage should be such as to call forth the execrations of the people, and 
the press in every land, not a whisper of reproach is heard from any goy- 
ernment ; all the diplomatic communications to the aggressing power are 
as courteous as ever. When the gigantic power of Russia overwhelmed 
the struggling efforts of Poland, and all Europe (so far as it durst speak,) 
and America cried shame on the ferocious despot who thus crushed a 
rightful independence, the ministers of every nation still surrounded the 
throne of the Autocrat with professions of friendship, and he is perhaps 
unaware to this day that his oppressive usurpation is disapproved. So 
Britain extends her unprincipled conquests in Asia; so France crimonss 
with blood the plains of Africa and the Jslands of the Pacific ; so Amer- 
ica drives the diminishing Indian tribes tothe Western forests—and rapa- 
ciously invades a sister Republic, and the voice of faithful philanthropy 
everywhere cries aloud in reprobation of these crimes, yet future histori- 
ans will never learn their perpetration from Departments of State, other 
than those of the parties. 

It is not to be inferred from the mutual silence of Governments on 
these acts of each other, that they approvingly acquiesce in their com- 
mission, for the individuals composing each of these Governments are, in 
their speeches and writings at home, loud in their reproaches of other na- 
tions for these outrages, however their own may be guilty ; and their courte- 
ous forbearance from official remonstrances must be sought for in other con- 
siderations. It may be the consciousness of equal injustice, or the fear of 
provoking resentments, or the conventional understanding that they are 
not to interfere, even verbally, in international disputes in which their own 
country is not immediately interested. Whatever may be the reason, 
the custom is decidedly unjust and inhuman. Should any person see & 
powerful man cruelly maltreating a weaker, unresisting one, he would be 
thought to evince great hardness of heart should he survey the action 
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with perfect indifference, or pass by without even a remonstrance, and 
still more so, should he afterwards take the aggressor by the hand with 
the most approving politeness. Yet this is the conduct of nations. No 
banded robbers or pirates are more forbearing to each other than Govern- 
ments in view of their respective oppressions. 

It would be a matter of rejoicing if this prudential silence, however un- 
principled, was a bond of perpetual peace among nations, and it is per- 
haps approved by good men under this idea ; but this is proved by expe- 
rience to be an error, for not only does this tacit acquiescence encourage 
civilized nations to carry on their aggressive wars, with more undisturbed 
vigor against their feebler victims, by which human blood and hard earn- 
ed treasure is poured out, and miseries multiplied; but conquests are 
often carried so far by some one of those nations, that the fears and jeal- 
ousies of other civilized powers are awakened at its growing strength, 
and war arises from angry protests and menacing precautions made too 
late, and ever effectual to prevent it. 

It is not irrational to suppose all these wars might be prevented by a 
contrary custom, in which Governments should reciprocally offer to each 
other remonstrances against any aggression either might make upon a 
weaker power, at the first step of such aggression. If such interference was 
usual it might be made without offence. It would not be necessary that 
such remonstrance should be accompanied with a threat of war, or even 
of alienation. If it came from all, or the greatest number of civilized 
Governments whose friendship and good opinion were coveted, it would be 
as effectual, even more so, without any menace. The influence of public 
opinion, we all know, is next to omnipotent with individuals, stronger 
than laws or dangers; and there is no reason why Government should 
not be equally deterred from unjust aggression by fear of obloquy among 
fellow Governments. They now pursue these aggressions so recklessly, 
because they have no sufficient proof that they are regarded with less 
favor by each other. 

Should the protests we have now spoken of be recognized by the law 
or custom of nations, the vigilance of Governments would cause them to 
be made very generally on the appearance of any injustice or oppression of 
either one towards a weaker nation; and this leads us at once to the idea 
of an institution which has often been proposed by the friends of peace, 
“a Congress and Court of Nations’—the most perfect system of inter- 
national serveillance. Such a system of this nature, as has been describ- 
ed by them, would most certainly preclude all the martial oppressions by 
great nations of distant and weaker ones which we so much deprecate ; all 
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the jealousies and fears of civilized nations regarding each other; and 
by consequence all the enormous expense ; oppressive taxation, and con- 
scription of their military provisions ; and all the bloodshed, devastation 
and crimes which defacethe image of God over the whole earth. 
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THE VILLAGE CURE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 






A large force called the Revolutionary Army had just arrived in Ly- 
ons. They were men of horrid passions and lusts—men to whose hearts 
Mercy and Pity were strangers. Fifty of the inhabitants were sacrificed 
every day. Without the shadow of a reason men were seized and behead- 
ed. It was not long before victims were wanting. Then it was that the 
villages began to feel the horrors of the Revolution. Companies were 
despatched to the various villages to procure candidates for the scaffold. 
Thousands were thus dragged from their homes, fooled with promises of 
a trial in Lyons, and murdered. One morning a company of three hun- 
dred left Lyons at day-break and proceeded to a little town called Crem- 
tenx. ‘The sun had just risen as they entered the village. It was a beau- 
tiful morning, and the sky was undimmed by acloud. The mountains 
were mantled with green and bespangled with dew drops. The inhabi- 
tants were one after another seized and were placed within the ranks of the 
soldiers to be marched to Lyons. The sun was well on his course when 
the brute soldiery proceeded to take the village cure. His dwelling was 
a small and humble one, almost entirely covered with the ivy and vine. 
There, right in front of it was a little garden full of flowers, blooming 
ever so fair. Many a pleasant hour had the old man spent there in cul- 
tivating the tender plants. ‘The soldiers halted before his door, anda 
commissary who was with them entered the gate. A pretty little sun- 
burnt child was playing with a goat that was tied to a tree. Poor child ! 
he knew not that the old cure, his hired adopted father, was soon to leave 
him for L-yons—not to come back laden with presents for him—no! but 
to ascend the scaffold! The commissary entered the house and found him 
ina small parlor. “ You must go with me to Lyons,” said the commis- 
sary ‘“‘I am sure they have nothing to lay to my charge,” said the cure 
with a quivering voice. 

‘I will protect you,” said the commissary, and he followed him. As 
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they were passing through the garden, the little child left his play and 
ran and caught hold of the cure’s robes, erying—‘ where are you going ? 
Monsieur de cure—Where are you going ?” 

«Tam going to Lyons,” said the cure. 

“ You are going to Lyons, are you ?—and will you not buy me a drum 
—or a picture book—no! no! bring me a rosary.” 

“J will,” said the old man bursting into tears, for he could not bear to 
tell the child of his heart that he never should come back again! They 
marched the poor man to Lyons—thence into a prison cell, and when the 
bright, beautiful morning came, they led him up to the scaffold and he 
was beheaded ! D. W. B, 

Avon, Ct. 








THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
BY A. G. COMINGS. 

England and the United States had been enemies. As such, they had 
contended with fierce death-weapons. Many thousands of men, the 
hardy, the young and the brave, had dropt their mangled forms upon the 
gory fields of war-strife. 

Commissioners to conclude a treaty of peace had been laboring for 
full twenty months, when, on the twenty-fourth of December a treaty of 
peace was concluded, and duly signed. The two nations ceased to be 
enemies. ‘They became friends. They took each other by hand, and 
mutually vowed to live in peace and love. 

Thus peace prevailed upon one side of the Atlantic, while war frown- 
ed upon the other. The western world had been the theatre of war, 
while the eastern had been chosen as the place for peace negotiations. 

The daughters, the sisters, and the mothers, of England, whose fath- 
ers, whose brothers, or whose sons, bore in America the weapons and 
endured the dangers of war, exulted and shouted for joy, that peace had 
prevailed ; and they rejoiced that the dear ones, for whom their hearts 
beat with high and noble affection, would soon come back to receive 
heir embraces of love. 

The ship which was to bear the news that the two nations were friends 
—that Englishmen and Americans were no longer enemies,—spread her 
sails to catch the soft breeze that might offer to advance the great mis- 
sion of good-will. As she cleared for America, the secret whisperings 
of the excited hearts that beat in the bosoms of thousands of England’s 
fairest daughters, breathed a soft but earnest ‘ God speed the ship,” 
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On the American side of the broad Atlantic, the lion still roared for 
the battle, and the eagle whetted her talons for the strife. The daugh- 
ters of America stood terrified at the scene. The two armies knew not 
that they had become friends. 

The angel of peace grew impatient; but the winds would not do more 
than gently to urge forward the bearer of that marriage-covenant of 
peace. 

Time cast away her golden moments, as the two armies of treaty-made 
friends prepared for the work of hatred and enmity. Ignorant of the 
great fact that they had ceased to be enemies, they moved on as those 
under the guidance of some evil demon, to kill and destroy each other. 

The winds but lazily helped that ship; and as they refused to aid, 
they sung beforehand the sad requiem over thousands of soldier-graves, 
No lightning-messenger, nor even steam-helped carrier, aided the great 
work, Lazy, and slow, and indifferent to human good, the winds work- 
ed at times, and at times they refused to work. 

Two full weeks had passed away after the treaty of peace was signed, 
when those living forms of the loved ones upon whose speedy and safe 
return England’s loving daughters dwelt with joyous hope, went out by 


thousands to cast their bodies down for burial. 
The lion roared and the eagle screamed, and terrible was the flow of 


blood that followed. 

Victory, it is true, but victory with no possible benefits, fell to the 
Americans. Before their deadly fire, thousands of friends, still suppos- 
ed to be enemies, melted away into the deep bosom of death. Over the 
scene, let memory only wait to weep; and meditation, to consider the 
dreadful folly of war. 

The rejoicings for peace, by those who expected the return of their 
loved ones to Engtand’s shores, were turned to burning anguish, when 
they saw how the blind madness of war puts out the eyes of peace. 

Whatever there might have been of that which warriors commend, in 
the directing of the battle of New Orleans, the simple fact that peace 
had been agreed upon before it, should prevent all persons who possess 
the least feeling of humanity, from indulging any spirit of exultation, 
over the dreadful scene of the eighth of January. To every man who 
possesses a benevolent heart, it was a dreadful event; entirely needless 
and profitless ; viewed in any light it can be. To every Christian, it 
should appear as a fair emblem of war—the consequence of a mad sup- 
position of enmity, where indeed there neither is any, nor even cause 
for any. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
BY JOHN I. FLOURNOY, OF GEORGIA. 


Every system carried to its high, or greatest perfection becomes trans+ 
cendental. Heaven is a place of transcendental abstract goodness, and 
whatever approaches as nearly to be like Paradise as possible, must par 
take of its character. That schemes fall short of attaining this desirable 
state or remain in a condition of doubtful perfection, and often untimately 
fail, cannot be ascribed to the want of ability or industry of the wisest 
friends of either ; but must be attributable to the opposition and checks, 
the ridicule and the obloquy of the world, too intent on selfish and secu- 
lar concerns to have the self-denying patience to admire or foster abstract 
innovations upon crude errors, which, for administering to the present, 
though a temporary comfort, seem preferable to the far fetched and slow 
motions of a tardy improvement. 

In every design, excepting immediate war or robbery, long patience 
and tedious labor, chequered over with disappointments, and cheered by 
the voice of success, are the inevitable accompaniments. So imperfect 
s the standard of ameliorations—and so awkward often its means, that 
depression is the heir-loom of every reformer,—and though some choice 
spirits ultimately triumph and bequeath to coming ages, structures of 
moral, and sometimes physical import, others lead a life of derision and 
hopelessness, and die visionaries. 

Thus, we have observed the Peace cause to invite the sympathy and 
approval of all, of whatsoever rank or condition of life—and after years, 
it numbers, compared with its vast utility and undubitable beneficence, 
so few of all the immense multitudes of the human family! Its progress, 
like that of the Holy Gospel, has been worked by a severe struggle of 
generous bosoms against the innate temptations to depravity, so peculiar 
toman. Itto the profane a few “cutting oaths” be a relief—to the 
heart brooding upon fair peace and comtemplating with passionless for- 
bearance the beauties of non-resistance, how seasonable a consolation may 
be the cherished idea, if adopted, that in some instances, and the one be- 
fore us, war is a necessary evil, and cannot, except by inveterate and vis- 
ionary utopians, be neglected. Between the appetites of excitement and of 
endurance—irrascible people can seldom prove meet friends to any sta- 
tionary course of benevolence. The very pastime of battles, and the sight 
of cordons of the military with “sonorous music blowing martial sounds,” 
throw the quietude of the man of life, into the shade before the exercise 
of that of death. 
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But still, as by resolution and perseverance, our cause might at length 
become in all its placidity, respectable enough to influence as it now visi- 
ibly does the impulse of governments, and as the system becomes a fixed 
star in the moral and religious world—-other relations would have to be 
connected with its progress, for no improvement can remain stationary 
when at its ultimatum. The popularity of peace, would guaranty its ex- 
tension. How can that extent be except by the policy of diffusing its 
broad principles? Let us examine into the aspect of kindred systems 
which the exalted attitude of peace would necessarily embrace. As an 
extension of benevolence it would recognize all the collateral relations 
peculiar to it. Non-resistance—charity of brethrenship—the greatest 
practical and rational freedom of the family of man, and all the attending 
or corrollary circumstances which may be comprised within the operations 
of either. A multiplicity of objects, which when one system be “placed 
beyond contingency,” may attract the still increasing and to be increased 
labor of the legitimate transcendentalists. But at this day, to diffuse our 
efforts among the adjuncts previous to the virtual and vital establishment 
of the grand parent association, would endanger the welfare of that chief 
concernment ! We have to aim at one project—to give it breathing time, 
and a deep and broad foundation in the popular and national heart, before 
the numerous matters of its accompanying charity can consistently receive 
our attention, They are only postponed—not lost sight of. 

At present and for years to come yet, the main and even the solitary 
object of the Peace Society, is and would be to persuade the adoption by 
our own and other governments of an international arbitration, visible in 
a Congress of Nations. How difficult this desirable attainment! Until 
this be attained, the society never can recognize, except as affairs peculiar 
to the affection of just men, any other charitable project in any way ab- 
sorbing to its attention. The fulfilment of one great law—the suspension 
of arms—the recognizance, by power, of the force and greater success of 
peace movements—and in fact the rendering peace a fashion entirely super- 
ceding its antagonist; these would open the way to the admission of 
broad charity with all the urbanities and philanthropies of life. The 
one chief object atttained, all others would by the subdued and philosophic 
and truly christian sympathies of men become the study of the chosen, 
whilst the state of the world may fit mankind generally to be docile re- 
cipients of the truth. 

Thus, legitimately stands, the American Peace Society. Next to the 
Gospel, and perhaps the Bible Society, it is at the head of every Godly 
principle. It is the very leaven of the Sanctuary. How broad a field 
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may be opened to the application of its benevolence, when men begin to 
comprehend it and to cast away as loathsome incuba and harrassing draw- 
backs, their vile passions, excitements and consecutive predilections! Pat- 
riots will see that mistaken patriotism, and often some latent desire for a fa- 
mous name, involve the country in worse difficulties and make her bleed at 
more pores than the combined assaults of a world in arms: and the best 
policy with statesmen would be to LET THE LAND ALONE, BY LEAVING 
UNMOLESTED OTHER Empires. An entire reversion of the Roman 
model: a condign check upon Grecian rapacity : an oblivion of the course 
of the world, without much interruption, since the fatal error of our pa- 
rents in Eden. Nations finding the expense and intense troubles of war 
to more than counterbalance the resulting benefit of any conquest, would 
begin to study political ethics, and to find the great saving maxim per- 
taining to the world, that which in the oracles of life and light has been 
applied to individuals: “ Having food and raiment, be therewith content.” 
“Contentment with godliness is great gain,” etc. None but some Alex- 
ander, weeping because his father would leave him nothing to achieve, 
and ultimately crying for want of other worlds to conquer ;——none but 
some Bonaparte wrapped up in the contemplation of self, and intent on 
fame though a world perish,—who exemplified in his person the malig- 
nity of man, when unchecked and left with armies obedient to his bidding 
in the bloody work—none but these can or do disdain those mild and 
wisest precepts of political and moral wisdom, given us from the Prophets 
and Apostles. And yet what has the name of Alexander become before 
posterity side by side, with that of Socrates? What title to immortality 
has Bonaparte, to be compared to that of John Wesley? In the sequel 
behold how the peaceful and godly live remembered and admired to the 
latest times, and observe how the forgotten name of conquerers sink in 
the rubbish of men’s delusions, or recollected at length by scholars as 
fearful examples! 

The peace society is peculiar. It has a just work to fulfil. Itis a 
steward of much, and great will be its reward. Among all the members 
and friends, of whatsoever persuasion of religion or politics, or mode of 
life, one union of brotherhood ought to prevail and be universal. Like 
masonic brethren without their secrecy, the affection of our friends ought 
to be adjunct to that natural sympathy of relationship which ever makes 
one brother by the same father and mother, to look with toleration and 
kindness upon the hopes, aspirations and doings of another. 
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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 
“FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES.” 


We would congratulate the friends of peace, on both sides the Atlantic, on the happy ter- 
mination of the Oregon question, and the happier tendency of those social influences which 
were brought to bear upon its settlement. The “Friendly Addresses” interchanged be- 
tween the two countries, when that question wore its more serious aspect, constitute, in their 
origin and effect, a great fact and forerunner in the progress of international society. Har- 
bingers of a new era in the world’s history, they are fraught with a blessed example to 
those who are praying and laboring for the promotion of peace on earth and good will to 
men. If it is more blessed to give than receive, perhaps it is because the gift, in its incep- 
tion and reflection, fills the heart of the giver twice with the blessedness of its benefaction. 
We would congratulate the authors, advocates, and signers of these Friendly Addresses in 
Great Britain, on the enjoyment of this double reward of their fraternal greetings to their 
brethren in America. A thousand peace lecturers could not have done so much to revive 
in this country the old home-feeling towards the father land, as these interesting epistles 
Most of the towns that were settled within the American Union before the Revolution, 
were named after places and persons in England, that were remembered with pleasure or 
gratitude, by those who first made their homes in the new world. Their descendants, per- 
haps, were well nigh forgetting the filial relation between their birth places and those of 
their ancestors, when they were reminded of its existence by those who remembered it 
with interest inold England. The messages from Boston to Boston, Plymouth to Plymouth, 
Worcester to Worcester, Norwich to Norwich, have been received and answered like those 
which mothers send to their daughters sojourning in a foreign land. Nor have those ad- 
dresses to towns and cities in the United States, without this coincidence, been less happy 
in their influence. The Address of the Merchants and Manufacturers of Manchester to 
those of New York, has met with a response from hundreds of the leading commercial 
houses in that city, which has been published extensively already through the United 
Kingdom. The Address of the city of Edinburg to the city of Washington, signed by the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, Counsellors, Clergy, and most of the distinguished men of that 
distinguished city, is a document that will long be preserved in the metropolis of our na- 
tion, as an evidence of a new social condition between two kindred countries. 

Two of the most remarkable of these friendly communications were from Exeter, Eng- 
land ; one signed by more than fifteen hundred of the men, the other by more than szzxteen 
hundred of the women of that city. The first was addressed very happily to the citizens 
of Cincinnati ; the other to the women of Philadelphia and of the United States generally. 
This peace breathing message from the ladies of Exeter to their sisters in America, consti- 
tutes the most interesting fact and feature of this social movement. It has been received in 
the spirit it breathes, and has inspired a response which will tend to bring the influence of 
woman over the surges of human passions, like another gospel of peace. It was a moment 
of no ordinary promise to the moral world, when the Address of the Ladies of Exeter, with 
its sixteen hundred signatures, was unrolled in a public meeting of several hundred of 
their sisters in Philadelphia. As that album of peace, ten yards in length, was unrolled 
from the speaker’s desk, until it reached half way down the hall, sympathies that heaven 
has made its xolian harpstrings here below, were touched to the finest issues of their in- 
spiration. A response was immediately adopted, to use the language of a distinguished 
lady of that city, “ with an earnestness and zeal which gave evidence that it was a heart- 
felt utterance :’’—and its 3525 signatures, with the 1623 from England, encourage the hope 
“that woman is wakening to her destinies and holiest hopes; that she is learning the puri- 
fying and blessed influences she may gain and maintain over the intellect and affections of 
the human mind.” The white glove of peace, thus thrown across the ocean by sixteen 
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hundred Englishwomen, at a time when stormy thoughts were gathering blackness, is now 
passing from river to mountain, from valley to valley, and from prairie to prairie, over the 
American Union : and woman is everywhere entering the lists, sexed with all her attri- 
butes, for a crusade against the fell spiritof war. In Worcester, a town containing about 
12,000 inhabitants, one thousand and eghty-siz ladies responded to their English sisters, in 
an address recently presented to the ladies of old England’s Worcester, together with a re- 
sponsive address from more than 800 of the voters of the former, to the inhabitants of the lat- 
terplace. “A letter from many ladies of New England to those of Great Britain,” written in 
words of breathing beauty by Mrs. Sigourney, has been added to the messages already sent 
by the women of this country to those of the fatherland. These Friendly Addresses have 
made thousands of peace-pleaders among those who watch over the cradle of unfolding in- 
fancy, and surround the fireside, and pervade the social circle, with the silent administra- 





tion of their spirit of gentleness and deeds of love. E. B. 
PEACE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Peace was the song the angels sang PEACE was the prayer the Savior breath’d, 
When Jesus sought this vale of tears ; When from our world his steps withdrew ; 
And sweet the heavenly prelude rang, The gift he to his friends bequeath’d 
To calm the watchful shepherds’ fears. With Calvary and the cross in view. 
War is the word that man hath spoke— Redeemer, with adoring love, 
Convulsed by passions dark and dread; Our spirits take thy rich bequest, 
. And Pride enforced a lawless yoke, The watchword of the host above, 
E’en where the gospel’s banner spread. The passport to their realms of rest. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


A WORD TOTHE BOYS ABOUT WAR. 


Boys, did you ever think that this great world, with all its wealth and 
woe, with all its mines and mountains, oceans, seas and rivers, with all its 
shipping, its steamboats, railroads and magnetic telegraphs; with all its 
millions of darkly groping men, and all the science and progress of ages, 
will soon be given over into the hands of the Boys of the present age? 
boys like you, assembled in schoolrooms, or playing without them, on 
both sides of the Atlantic? Believe it; and look abroad upon your in- 
heritance and get ready to enter upon its possession. The Kings, Presi- 
dents, Governors, Statesmen, Philosophers, Ministers, Teachers, Men, 
of the future, are all boys, whose feet, like yours, cannot reach the floor, 
when seated on the benches upon which they are learning to master the 
monosyllables of their respective languages. 

Now, then, what are you going to do with your inheritance, when you 


come of age? Are you going to follow in the footsteps of your forefath- 
20 
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ers, and squander this inheritance and try to beggar the world, as they 
did? No, I know you will not. You will be Men. Put your foot down 
there, and stand strong in that determination. You will be Men, and 
Men shall be the people, and upon the shoulders of the people—under 
God—shall be the government of this earth. Stand strong on this rock, 
in the majesty and might of this liberty in which the Father of Jen has 
set his children free. 

What next will you not do? You will not set up or worship any hu- 
man gods, and pour out your blood and treasure in vain oblations to ideal 
deities, as all your predecessors have done. You will not be idolatrous— 
God says you must not. We have recently been gauging the dead sea 
of blood, of Christian blood, most of it, which has been shed on the altar 
of National Glory, We have been measuring the length of the row of 
human bodies which have: been sacrificed upon this altar. They were 
the bodies of the People, and their veins supplied the sea of blood which 
has dyed the robes and sated the thirst of the red Babylon of National 
Glory, whose worship, in the softer appellations of genteel civilization, is 
Patriotism. Remember, you are the People, and that God has said: 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” Do you intend to keep that 
commandment? ‘Then do not worship Rags. ‘The reign of Rags has 
been a Reign of Terror, a reign of tyranny for the People from time im- 
memorial. You have read how the ancient Egyptians were wont to deify, 
cats, calves, dogs, lizards, and all kinds of quadrupeds, reptiles and birds 
But all their worship of these squalling, bleating, screeching, creeping 
deities, was nothing to the modern idolatry of Aags—rags of silk tied to 
the upper end of long painted poles, and streaming in the air to the sound 
of strained sheepskin and fluted tubes of noisy wood; rags starred and 
striped—rags with most of the beasts and birds of the Egyptian worship 
embroidered or embossed in gold upon them. 

Now, boys, remember that you are the People, who are to rule the 
Rulers and govern the Governments of the coming age. Therefore, hold 
up your heads like men, and tell the world, through all the continents of 
humanity, that they shall not worship Rags, however costly and glittering 
may be the silken folds they trail upon the winds. There are millions 
of breadless, houseless, dejected, hopeless sons of Labor, sons of the 
People, throughout Christendom, who have worshipped Rags of various 
beastial emblems, until they would fain divide the crumbs with the dogs 
of the rich, whom their rag-worship has made their masters. 

Poor People! poor People! had there been no moral distinction in the 
service, how much cheaper would it have been to have worshipped God 
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and revered Humanity, than to have worshipped Rags which Govern- 
ments have trailed in the air! Leaving out the blood, the deluge of 
crime and misery, the moral, social, and physical degradation, which 
have come upon the People as the reward of this idolatry, let us look 
into the ledger of the Christian world, and see what this Rag-worship has 
cost the People in money, money extorted from their hard toiling hands, 
—in bread taken from the mouths of their hungry children,—in clothes 
that would have kept them warm. Well, here it is. I have footed it up 
carefully ; I mean that part of the whole amount which the People have 
not yet paid for their National Rag-worship; the debts of the Christian 
nations of Kurope, which are all the fruits of War. Remember, I do not 
add in a farthing of the sum that has been paid for the last three centu- 
ries of National Glory. The debts of the Christian nations of Europe 
amount to the nice little sum of 10,306,000,000 dollars! the arrears due 
from the People for Rag-worship. Now the boys of Europe, the People 
of the coming age, will have to work out, at days’ work, every farthing of 
this sum. For Kings, Presidents, Governors, Representatives, never 
pay nor fight. These vulgar duties are left tothe People. As the Peo- 
ple will be obliged to work out every cent of the immense sum I have 
mentioned, how many days’ work, at 50 cents a day, must be perform- 
ed to pay these debts of Europe, which are merely the arrearages for 
Worship ? 


A CHILD’S QUESTION. 


The discussion of the Oregon Question had assumed its most serious 
aspect, when a British ship, the “ Karl of Eglinton,” was driven ashore 
on the island of ‘Nantucket, and six of her crew perished. in the waves, 
in the presence of hundreds of the islanders, notwithstanding the most 
desperate exertions to save them. Some of the leading merchants of the 
town were foremost in their efforts to rescue the drowning men from the 
terrible surge. They vied with the hardy whalemen in venturing into 
the surf, each with a rope fastened around his body, by which he was to 
be drawn ashore the moment he had got a firm hold on one of the ship- 
wrecked mariners. Several of the English sailors were thus drawn 
almost senseless upon the beach, where they were caught up in the arms 
of strong men, and conveyed into the town. Every door was opened and 
every fireside ready for their reception; and warm clothes and warm 
sympathies, and every comfort that kindness could dictate, were in pro- 
fuse requisition to make them at home. The details of the disaster were 
rehearsed, and all the hair’s-breadth escapes of those on ship and shore, 
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An eminent merchant, who had periled his life in the surf, in plucking 
from its fierce eddy a struggling sailor, was relating the adventure, at his 
fireside, with his little daughter on his knee, when the little thing, look- 
ing up into the father’s face, with its earnest eyes full of tears, asked, in 
all the simplicity of a child’s heart, “ Why did the people work so hard to 
save the British sailors, if they want to go to war and kill them?” It 
was a word fitly spoken, and it passed around from house to house and 
heart to heart, and many were made thoughtful by the child’s question, 


“PAYING TOO DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE.” 


It has been stated in some of the papers, that the British government 
is going to appropriate 15,000,000 dollars upon the fortifications on the 
St. Lawrence. The entire population on that river, or in both of the 
Canadas, does not probably exceed 1,000,000. Here then is an appro- 
priation of 15 dollars for the military defence of every individual in 
those two colonial provinces. And this is all to be raised out of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. Certainly all that the American colonists are 
worth to the English is in their trade. Then it would seem a high price 
to pay, te advance 15 dollars to an individual in a foreign land merely 
for the privilege of selling him what he wants to buy, on the same terms 
as to one in another foreign land, who would buy an equal amount with- 
out asking the Jonus of a farthing. 

Tue Prope have to do all the fighting, bleeding, suffering, and pay- 
ing. Their leaders get all the glory, honor, and emolument. The peo- 
ple sink in just proportion as they elevate military chieftains and deify 
military glory. 


“GODIS LOVE.” 


Love is the sum of his attributes, the sun of his infinite perfections. 
Love is to them what God is to the three persons in the Trinity, the sum, 
the substance. Love is the sun in which all the tributaries of his character 
meet and find their source. The light of that sun is peace, the reflection 
of his being. Love is the Hlohim of his infinite power, wisdom, good- 
ness and truth. Every law which he has written upon the heart of man, 
or in the human system, or in the solar system, is holy, just, and good- 
It is a ray, a radiation of love, the sun, the godhead of his attributes ; and 
of each of those attributes it is an emanation, an evidence ; and wherever 
it is obeyed—whether in the human soul, or in human society, or in mat- 
ter, or motion—there is peace. “ Great peace have they that love thy 
law.” 
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God’s moral laws are designed to converge in the human heart, and 
form there another sun, whose light is peace,—peace irradiating every 
action of the life and every emotion of the soul. Love, in the heart of 
God, is the source of all his Laws; in the heart of man love is the ful- 
filling, the confluence of those laws. Thus “ God is a sun,” and the hu- 
man heart a satellite revolving around the great heart of God, and re- 
ceiving its rays, and reflecting its light. ‘The royal law of love is a pen- 
cil of God’s attributes, perfusing the human soul with the grand, generic 
element of his being, his love, and with the light of that love, which is 
peace. ‘The connection between the sun and its satellite comes far short 
illustrating the unity that subsists between God and him who keeps his 
royal law. Says the apostle, “ He who dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” Love merges his heart in the heart of God, 
a tributary to that ocean of bliss, and light, and peace, which would 
fill the universe, were the royal law of love obeyed everywhere as it is in 
heaven. 

War aims at the abolition of this royal law. It seeks to break up this 
vital communication between Divinity and humanity ; to stop, as it were, 
the circulation of blood between the heart of God and the heart of man; 
to intercept that pencil of his attributes, and to leave the soul in a cold, 
dark, and deathly eclipse. War is an organized outrage upon all the at- 
tributes of God. It is a combined effort of a part of the human family to 
dethrone him, and trample upon his laws. It is guilty of a spirit that 
would set the universe on fire with malignant passions, and fill it with 
anarchy and unsparing carnage. Carried out to its legitimate end, it 
would break peace in heaven, and fill the invisible world with maddened 
spirits, bent on mutual murder, and breathing curses upon themselves 
and their Maker. 

FRATERNAL ALLIANCES. 


The marriage of the Queen of Spain and that of her sister have occu- 
pied the attention of several of the leading courts of Christendom recently. 
One might be led to suppose, from the importance ascribed to these mat- 
rimonial alliances, that the peace and prosperity of the world depended 
upon them; and that the only medium of communication between two 
nations was through two individuals at their head. Let kings and queens 
marry whom they will, and let the people do the same, or do what they 
may, which is to form fraternal alliances, by giving each other the hand 
of universal Brotherhood. Such an alliance between the people of the 
two neighboring nations would be worth a hundred forced marriages be- 


tween sovereigns, 
20* 
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A preparation for war is exclusively a preparation of the heart and 
mind ; and where this is wanting, every other provision for hostilities is 
impotent and unavailing. It consists in a brutalization of humanity. It 
commences in an infusion of jealously into the popular mind. That in- 
human inspiration is sedulously fed by every aliment which can add ma- 
lignity to the flame. Every thing that can transform human nature is 
thrown into the burning oven of the heart; and when its passions have 
assumed the type which denotes their origin; when ignorance, illiberal- 
ity, and low-born vice have given in all their virulence ; when alcohol, 
that malignant ghost of the bottomless pit, has breathed on the flame, 
then religion is summoned to bring her bible and prayer-book, and bap- 
tize the little pandemonium into a Christian name. This is the finishing 
stroke of the process ; and forthwith the government issues a profane in- 
vocation to arms and to the god of battles! Such is the preparation 
which we must make in time of peace for war, if we would expect its re- 
currence. Such are the elements and influences indispensable to that 
preparation. Take away one of these elements, withdraw the single in- 
fluence of alcohol or of ignorance, and the preparation would be inade- 
quate to its object. 


THE END OF THAT WAY. 


The Bunker-hill Aurora, speaking of the skeletons recently found near 
Bunker Hill, says that “ Americans were buried in a trench dug for the 
the purpose, and the British were probably put into a pond and covered 
with earth.” Dead hogs, cats and dogs, when thrown into a pond, are 
not covered with earth, nor even have a stone tied to their necks to sink 
them. This distinguishes their funeral obsequies from the christian burial 
of dead soldiers ; who fall in the field of glory, and thence imto a horse- 
pond, each with a shovel full of dirt on his perforated bosom, that he may 
“lie like a warrior taking his rest,” with his fighting clothes all on him. 
Sic semper militibus. 


THE BONDMAN’S TRIAL AND ADVOCATE. 


God and humanity are now preparing an indictment agaist an institu- 
tion which, ten years hence, will be closely confined and revoltingly pecu- 
liar to America. Heaven and earth, the land and sea, the gospel and 
providence of God, the long-reaching annals of the human race, are pre- 
paring evidence in the case. And when that suit shall be brought before 
the tribunal of mankind; when those pleadings come on; when the yearn- 
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ing sympathies of men and angels shall bring the poor, bruised bondman 
into court ; and when the best counsel that ever plead at the bar of God 
for fallen man, shall appear for the fettered African, and laying that 
pierced hand upon his sable brow, shall say, with all the majesty of the 
Godhead, “ Let this my brothe> go !” think you—you who will sit on jury 
there—that you will remain unmoved, when that great Pleader shall 
open the slave’s defence with all the eloquence. with which he plead, 
when, in the audience of the assembled angels, he urged the suit of man’s 
redemption ? 
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“God hath made of one blood all nations of men.”’—Acts xvii, 27. 
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PLeDGE.—Believing all war to be inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and destructive of the best interests of mankind, I do hereby 
pledge myself never to enlist or enter into any army or navy, or to yield 
any voluntary support or sanction to the preparation for or prosecution of 
any war, by whomsoever, or for whatsoever proposed, declared, or waged. 
And I do hereby associate myself with all persons, of whatever country, 
condition, or color, who have signed, or shall hereafter sign this pledge, 
ina “ LEAGUE OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD ;” whose object shall be 
to employ all legitimate and moral means for the abolition of all war, and 
all the spirit and all the manifestations of war, throughout the world; for 
the abolition of all restrictions upon international correspondence and 
friendly intercourse, and of whatever else tends to make enemies of 
nations, or prevents their fusion into one peaceful brotherhood; for the 
abolition of all institutions and customs which do not recognize and re- 
spect the image of God and a human brother in every man, of whatever 
clime, color, or condition of humanity. 


& All persons, of all countries, male or female, above the age of 12 years, 
who are willing to become Members of the League by signing the above 
Pledge, are requested to send in their names for registration, addressed to 
the Editor of the Bonp or BrotuerRHooD, Birmingham, England ; or 
Worcester, Mass. 








atl 


We shall not anticipate the charge of treason or fanaticism in hanging 
out from the outer wall of the Advocate the new, white banner of UNI- 
VERSAL BroTHeRHOOD. Our readers will not expect a long and elab- 
orate exposition at our hand., as if we were advancing some strange the- 
ory, which involved a departure from the principles we have heretofore 
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advocated. The idea of the organization which we are now happy to 
announce, as a great and “fixed fact” and forerunner in the progress. of 
international society, has not been the offspring of a precipitate imagina- 
tion. It has been the thought of days and nights of serious consideration. 
We have waited for an auspicious juncture of circumstances to bring for- 
ward the proposition. That juncture has come, with a combination of 
felicitous influences we never anticipated. To some of these we would 








briefly advert. 

With the idea of visiting England and perambulating the country on 
foot, was associated the thought of forming a little nucleus of an organi- 
zation which might expand into a vast WORLD’s SOCIETY, embracing the 
great and good, the rich and poor, young and old, of all countries, for the 
abolition of war, and the spirit of war, from the face of the earth: and of 
whatever else tends to make enemies of nations, or prevents their fusion 
into one peaceful brotherhood. We had conceived that in traveling from 
village to village through England, we might find many by the wayside 
and fireside, especially among the poorer classes, who would be willing 
to subscribe their names to the pledge and principles of such an organiza- 
tion. These names we proposed to transmit to America, to be published 
along with a list which might be secured there to the same pledge and 
conditions of membership. In our most sanguine moments of anticipa- 
tion, we bounded our hopes with the possibility of finding five hundred 
individuals in Old England, as many in the United States, and about one 
hundred in France, in the course of a year, who would be willing to as- 
sociate themselves in a LEAGUE OF UNivVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, for 
the objects specified in its Pledge. But on our arrival in England, we 
found we had placed too low an estimate on the influence of the “ Ele- 
ments and Agents of Universal Brotherhood.” The social tendencies of 
the times had outrun our imagination, in their centripetal attraction to- 
ward the idea of a such world-embracing League and Union. We found 
persons, occupying the first rank in community, ready, and, as it were, 
waiting to become members of such a society, and to subscribe to all the 
principles of a constitution broad and deep and strong enough for the 
basis of every organization for the abolition of War, Slavery, Intemper- 
ance, and of all institutions and customs, the world over, which do not 
recognize and respect the image of God and a human brother in every 
man, of whatever clime, color, or condition of humanity. The terms or 
conditions of the pledge had no sooner been fixed upon and settled to the 
satisfaction of judicious friends, in different parts of the country, to whom 
they were submitted, than it received the signatures of a large number of 
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distinguished individuals, on an occasion which impressed the movement 
upon the attention of many from all parts of the United Kingdom. This 
was at a soiree of the Delegates of the World’s Temperance Convention, 
held in Freemason’s Hall, London, on the evening of the 5th of August, 
The subject was introduced by the good Joseph Sturge, toward the latter 
end of the meeting, and was received with marked demonstrations of 
favor. We followed him with a few remarks upon the nature and neces- 
sity of such a League of Universal Brotherhood, adverting to the social 
tendencies of the times and to those agents and elements which might be 
concentrated in the organization. The sympathies of the audience seemed 
to side with the proposition, and to recognize in it only another demon- 
stration of that social principle which had brought them together from 
different parts of the world. We had but a few of the printed Pledges 
with us, but these were filled upon the spot with names that stand high 
in the estimation of the public, on both sides of the Atlantic. Lawrence 
Heyworth, Esq. of Liverpool, a man of great wealth and beneficence ; 
the good Joseph Sturge; James Silk Buckingham, Esq. ; James Haugh- 
ton and Richard Allen, of Dublin; Rev. John Campbell, D. D. of Lon- 
don ; Rev. John Jefferson, Sec. London Peace Society, and about sixty 
others, of like standing, from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
signed the pledge one after the other, and constituted the League a “ fixed 
fact,” as far as Great Britain is concerned, before the meeting was dis- 
solved. 

We trust that the compass of the conditions of the Pledge will be self- 
evident to all. Entertaining this belief, we shall not now essay to define 
how much or how little is embraced in that compass. Many of our con- 
stant readers will decline or hesitate to sign it, and for objections we may 
not be able to remove. We will now merely glance at some of those ob- 
jections, in anticipation of their occurence to honest minds. Hundreds 
and thousands will object to the principle that a// war is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianty. But this objection would be common to the 
constitutions of all the local Peace Societies in Christendom ; for they are 
all based, we believe, on this principle. We cannot see how any one 
can consistently become a member of the American or London Peace So- 
ciety without giving in his full adhesion to this principle. So the funda- 
mental principle of the World’s Peace Society proposed by the League, 
is not a whit more radical or latitudinarian than that of any town or coun- 
ty Peace Society in America. 

But it may be objected, local Peace Societies, based upon this princi- 
ple, may be consistent with all the civil relations of their members to the 
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Government under which they live; while an international Society, on 
the same basis, might interfere with the boundary lines of nations and na- 
tionality, and, as it were, denationalize its members. Would it denation- 
alize ‘the’ Washingtonians of America, or the Total Abstinents of Great 
Britain, to become active members of a world’s Temperance League of 
Union? But the strength of the analogy is in favor of a World’s Peace 
League. Intemperance is not, by any means, an international evil in 

the sense of War. Drunkenness is a home sin and a home suffering 

though universal in its prevalence and its blight, it is local in its interna- 
tional relations. If Great Britain maintains a standing army of a million 
inebriates, she does not impose upon America any necessity or motive to 
keep up an equal armament of drunkards in self-defence. In fact, the 
peace of two nations may hardly be endangered by the number, or the 
difference in the number of their inebriates. So Temperance is a home 
reformation of a home evil. But war is an evil entirely ¢nternational. 
The abolition of war is an international end, and it must be accomplished 
by international means, and measures, and men. The end and aim of 
every Peace Society, however small, are international, embracing as ex- 
tensive results as a World’s Society, without the organization to effect 
them. The horrid melee of the battle field is a hostile conjunction of na- 
tions: the men, measures and the means are international. So, in the 
fields where Peace shall pluck the green and deathless trophies of her 
bloodless conquests, there must be a fraternal conjunction of nations ; the 
men, measures means must be international. 

To another objection which may arise, we would simply say, that the 
Pledge of the League does not involve the possibility of impairing the 
relative strength or position of any nation. If from equals you take 
equals, will not the remainder be equals? Will you change their numer- 
ical relations to each other? If, then, one thousand individuals in Great 
Britain, another thousand in the United States, and another in France, 
sign the tee-total Peace Pledge of the League, would not the martial re- 
mainders be equal? would it change the relative strength of either na- 
tion? Although it may be difficult to procure as many signatures to the 
Pledge in France as in Great Britain, or America, during the first year 
of the formation of the League, yet we have valid reasons for the hope 
that untimately as many Frenchmen will be found on the list as either 
Americans or Englishmen. Ifa personal observation may be appropri- 
ate here, we would say that all the value we have ever realized from the 
study of modern languages is in our present hope that they will now be 
serviceable to the dissemination of the principles of Peace and the pro- 
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mulgation of the spirit, aim and end of the League of Universal Brother- 
hood on the continent of Europe, through “ these Bonds,” translated into 
the language of all who have suffered by War. With regard to England, 
we are happy beyond expression to say that the disposition for universal 
peace, among all classes of society, exceeds our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. And while we would appeal especially to all the young men and 
women who read the Advocate, the Citizen or the ‘* Bond,” to co-operate 
with us, as co-partners, in this great work, and as co-heirs with us in its 
blessedness, we would pledge ourself, health permitting, to procure as 
many signatures to the League Pledge in our foot tour through England, 
as they, with their thousands, shall procure in America, Young friends, 
the hope of the world is on you and the like of you, speaking the same 
language around the globe. Will you take up this white glove of peace 
we throw at your feet? Years ago we lost all solicitude or thought of 
what we should eat or drink, or wherewithal we should be clothed. The 
wealth of all our earthly hopes is invested in the origin, aim and end of 
this League of Universal Brotherhood. ‘To you we now bequeath all our 
American shares in this Joint Stock Company for the extension of the 
empire of Peace. We pray that a revenue of blessings will fill your 
hearts and homes to overflowing, as a reward for all you may do in this 
cause. We shall await the arrival of every future number of the Citizen 
with great interest, to see how many of you will respond to this appeal 
through its columns. Our Friend Drew will open a book of registration 
in the office of the Citizen, in which all the signatures you procure will 
be entered, as well as all that we shall send him from England and 
France. All the names on the American list will also be registered in 
Birmingham, England, together with all other names that may be ob- 
tained throughout the world. We would request it, as a special favor, 
that all the signatures you may procure to the League Pledge, be ad- 
dressed to “ the Editor of the Bond of Brotherhood,’ Worcester, Mass. 
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MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


Frederic the Second of Prussia, during the first war of Silesia, wishing 
to make some alterations in his camp during the night, forbade every per- 
son, under pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, a fire or other light 
in his tent. He himself went the rounds; and, in passing the tent, of 
a Captain Zeitern, he perceived a light. Entering the tent, he found the 
Captain sealing a letter to his wife, for whom he had a great affection. 
“What are you doing there?” said the King. “ Do you not know the 
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order?” The Captain fell on his knees, and asked pardon, but did not 
attempt to make any excuse. ‘Sit down,” said Frederic, “ and add, 
‘To-morrow I shall perish on the seaffold.’” The unfortunate man wrote 
the words, and, the next day, was cruelly executed. Naval and Military 
Gazette. 


A RUSSIAN’S ESTIMATE OF MODERN ARMIES. 


“In June, 1844, I had for my companion in a railway carriage a Rus- 
sian gentlemen. The conversation turned on the visit of the Emperor 
to England; and on my remarking that the review in Windsor Park 
must have appeared to him a very small affair,—‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but then 
the troops of Europe will now only be kept for parade. There will 
never be another European war. ‘The different countries trade with 
each other: and we come to see you, and you come to see us; and hav- 
ing thus met in friendship, we cannot cut one anothers’ throats. Oh, no! 
all the war in future will be with pen and ink and paper.’” PP. Kent. 


A CLOSE ARGUMENT. 


Count Segur, in his “*‘ Memoirs,” reports the following conversation as 


having occurred between a young female, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and himself, during a campaign in America :— 

** Thou hast, of course,’ said she, ‘neither wife nor children in Eu- 
rope, as thou hast quitted thy country and art come to such a distance in 
order to carry on the hateful trade of war.’ 

“< But it is for your sakes,’ I replied, ‘ that I have left all that is dear 
to me, and it is to defend your liberty that I come to fight against the 
English.’ 

“* The English, answered she, ‘ have done thee no harm, and what 
does our freedom signify to thee? One ought never to meddle with other 
people’s affairs, except it be to settle them amicably, and to prevent the 
shedding of blood.’ 

““* But my king,’ rejoined I, ‘has commanded me hither to bear his 
arms against your enemies and his own.’ 

“¢ Well then,’ said she, ‘ thy king has commanded thee to do what is 
unjust and inhuman; and that is contrary to the commandment of thy 
Maker. ‘Thou should’st obey thy God, and disobey thy king. For his 
kingly power is only given him to save, and not to destroy.’ ” 


A SUCCESSFUL WAR!! 


“The most fortunate war in which England has been engaged, was 
that when one hundred ships of war were destroyed or taken from the 
enemy. and twelve millions sterling acquired by plunder, as well as im- 
mense possessions in North America. These victories and successes cost 
the nation only £111,271,996 sterling, and two hundred and fifty thous- 
and lives. If such is the result of war to the conquerors, what but ‘ sheer 
madness,’ on the part of both rulers and people, to plunge into these ex- 
cesses, when recourse might be had to the cheap, simple, and bloodless 
method of settling international disputes, by reference to some friendly 
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Anti-Republican tendencies of War, by Rev. R. W. Clarke, 
International Forbearance, by J. P. Blanchard, - 
The Village Cure; an incident of the French Revolution, 
The battle of New Orleans, by A. G. — 
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PORTRAIT OP WILLIAM LADD. | 
A beautiful Portrait of the late President of the American Peace Society is just pub- 
lished, and for sale at the Depository, 21 Court square, Boston, and at the Office of the Ad- 
vocate, Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOOCLETY. 
The Depository of the American Peace Society is at No. 21 Court Square, Boston. The 
Advocate of Peace, and a variety of other peace publications, may always be obtained 
there. J.P. Buancnarp, Treasurer and Stationary Agent. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, 


ELIHU BURRITT, EDITOR. 

THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN is published every Saturday, in Worcester, Mass., on fine 
white paper, of double medium size, at $1,50 per annum, in Advance. 

It will aim to develope the Christian citizen into the full stature of a perfect man- 
Avoiding all controverted tenets of religious belief, it will seek to extract from the spirit 
of the Gospel a PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY which shall pervade the heart and inspire 
all the actions of life. Sympathising with all the enterprises of Christian benevolence, it 
will speak for Peace, es Righteousness, Faith in God, and Faith in Humanity. 
It will s ak against all War, in the spirit of Peace. It wills for the Slave, as fora 
brother bound. It wiil speak for the Universal Brotherhood of mankind. The Gospel it 
shall preach from, will be the Gospel of the Millennium. It will have a weekly me 
of good-will to every member of the social and family circle to which it may be admitted. 
For the younger portion of its readers it will have a department called the “ 1 Room,” 
in which the Editor will og ree — ne the character ps a fire-side teacher, 
assisting them to review their studies and to apply them to purposes of practical life. It 
will saeeent weekly a transcript of General News, both Domestic and F. 

The Citizen already enjoys a pretty extensive FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which 
the Editor is endeavoring to increase in value and variety. To enhance the interest of this 
d ent of the Paper he is now on his way to England, with the view to make the 
TOUR OF THE COUNTRY ON FOO?, and to make the Citizen the record of his daily 
observations and incidents of travel. 

OS> Specimen — of the Citizen will be forwarded for examination, gratuitously, 
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(OG All business communications should be addressed to ELIHU BURRITT & Co. 
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SPARES FROM THE ANVIL, By ELIHU BURRITT. 


This is a miniature volume of 96 pages, got up in a neat style, and embraces some of the 
most glowing scintillations of the genius of “the Learned Blacksmith.” It contains the 
following articles: My Brother’s Grave ;—The Emigrant’s Dog ;—Bearding the Lion in his 
Den ;—The Natural Bridge ;—A!l Mortgaged ;—“ Bury Me in the Garden:” An Appren- 
tice’s way of acquiring a Library;—The War-Ship Ohio ;—Storming Quebec ;—An hour 
among the Mountains ;--The Drunkard’s Wife ;—The Blind Boy’s Return ;—The inventive 
Genius of Labor. Price, in muslin, gilt, 31 cents; in neat paper covers, 124 cents. 

0>S-For the accommodation of persons at a distance who may wish to obtain this little 
work, we make the following proposition. 

To any person who will enclose $1, free of postage, we will send by return of mail, se- 
curely enclosed in a strong wrapper, and FREE OF PosTaGE, ten copies of the cheap edi- 
tion; or four copies in the best style of a Please address. 

NRY J. HOWLAND, Worcester, Mass. 
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